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desire and act may come those composite events which we call 
history, Walpole always clearly shows. The private story is al- 
ways plainly to be seen behind the public act, as when he tells 
the story of his own niece Maria Walpole, Lady Waldegrave, 
whose secret marriage with the Duke of Gloucester, a brother of 
George III, and the marriage of Mrs. Horton to the Duke of 
Cumberland, another brother, led directly to the Koyal-Marriage 
Act. 

Walpole's judgment of his contemporaries was comprehensive 
and, in the main, fair, although he had, of course, his preferences 
and predilections. Of far finer sensibility than Chesterfield, Wal- 
pole's work holds a truer picture of a deeply interesting and 
significant age. 



Perhaps no American has had as varied a diplomatic experi- 
ence as the Hon. John W. Foster.* He was the American Min- 
ister to Mexico when Diaz established himself as President of 
the Bepublic; he was the American Minister at St. Petersburg 
at the time of the assassination of Alexander II; he was en- 
gaged in negotiating most of the late Eeciprocity Treaties of the 
United States; he drafted a treaty for the annexation of Hawaii; 
he was the American agent at the Behring Sea Pur Seal Ar- 
bitration; he acted in a similar capacity before the Alaskan 
Boundary Arbitrators ; he was Secretary of State during the last 
months of the administration of President Harrison; he repre- 
sented China at the last Peace Conference; he was retained by 
China to advise both of the commissions which the Middle King- 
dom sent to Japan to sue for peace during the last days of the 
Chinese-Japanese War, and rendered conspicuous service to his 
Imperial client. Mr. Poster is a close observer of political in- 
stitutions: his accounts of the conditions in Spain and Mexico 
are particularly interesting. The picture he gives of Li Hung 
Chang is of absorbing interest. We cannot but regret that he 
has not given us more of the dialogue between the wily Li and 
the no less shrewd Ito. We feel that we have been merely al- 
lowed to taste. We would have enjoyed hearing more of the 
Chinese Cabinet. To enter into the secret portals of diplomacy 

* " Diplomatic Memoirs of John W. Poster." New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1909. 
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is always fascinating, and we know of no more agreeable or better 
qualified person to guide the layman than Mr. Foster. 



FICTION. 
" Candles in the Wind "* is visible proof that learning does 
not make a novelist, and that the story-telling gift nine times 
out of ten is as much born and not made as the poet's. The 
book gives every evidence of wide reading, much knowledge gath- 
ered together, a carefully chosen plot, minutely described charac- 
ters and, in the main, good English. The fact remains that the 
book is sown through with wide tracts of intolerable dulness, and 
somehow, in despite of all the author's pains, one does not very 
much care what becomes of any of the characters. It is, how- 
ever, a conscientious piece of work and adds one more to the 
pictures of India we already have from Kipling and Mrs. Steele. 



Elizabeth Eobins has come home, in her latest novel,-]- and 
dealt with the familiar case of the loyal American a little home- 
sick for foreign parts. She has taken an interesting relation 
between women for her situation, and for her theme the always 
tragical love between elder woman and younger man. The treat- 
ment is reticent, very delicate, not without charm. Isabel Koscoe 
accepts the only possible solution, and the reader, while regret- 
ful, is perforce content, reflects that life is so and that we can, 
like these three, make of it a thing unspoiled and believe that 
somehow the price is repaid in good for the race. The book ad- 
vocates no party doctrines and wants neither humor nor story. 
It is serious, very womanly, noble and fortifying. 



EEPEINTS OP GEEAT BOOKS. 

Aubrey Beardsley, who died at Keats's age of Keats's malady, 
had, like Keats, a genius of the first rank. This rare and ex- 

*" Candles in the Wind." By Maud Diver. New York: John Lane 
Companv, 1909. 

f'The Florentine Frame." By Elizabeth Robins. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1909. 



